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Britain's New Foreign Policy 


Historically Britain has maintained its global 
influence by shrewd alliances, power balanc- 
ings and diplomatic coalitions. So it is not 
surprising that in this period of post-Suez 
reappraisal, Britain—coincident with a pro- 
duction drive on the economic front—is busily 
overhauling its foreign policy. 

The new Tory ‘regime of Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan has already shown an 
encouraging amount of energy. The prime 
minister hopes to turn the public conscious- 
ness away from lingering anti-Americanism, 
defeatist talk of Britain’s being “finished” and 
all such frustrations, and toward an earnest 
effort to “put the Great back in Britain.” 

In foreign policy Whitehall recognizes that 
the abortive Suez plunge proved that in the 
20th century a nation with a conscience can- 
not use force against a weak country strate- 
gically located. Equally important, the British 
government has concluded that it cannot sus- 
tain its peak load of world-wide commitments, 
plus the expenses of the welfare state. 

The welfare state cannot be trimmed by a 
Conservative regime any more than by a 
Labor government. But global commitments 
can be dropped or pruned, and defenses can 
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be cut. With little delay Prime Minister 
Macmillan has embarked on a realigned for- 
eign policy which has these four goals: (1) 
less “go it alone”; (2) closer association, 
chiefly economic, with Western Europe; (3) 
development of Commonwealth ties; (4) re- 
building the Anglo-American alliance. 
Looking for places to retrench, Mr. Mac- 
millan sees the German garrison as exceed- 
ingly costly, while West Germany forges 
ahead of Britain in world markets. So Bonn 
has been advised that the four British divi- 
sions now stationed in Germany will be 
slimmed down, and two may be withdrawn 
altogether, unless West Germany increases its 
own payments for their maintenance. 
Meanwhile, British Defense Minister Dun- 
can Sandys, Sir Winston Churchill’s son-in- 
law, has cut army strength, cancelled some 
jet fighter orders and may prune the defense 
budget of $4.5 billion by as much as one- 
third. Money thus saved may eventually find 
its way into tax reduction and incentives to 
industrial expansion. Pounds saved in Ger- 
many can go toward promoting economic 
policy elsewhere—for example, foreign aid 


grants to Asian or Middle Eastern countries. 
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Simultaneously Britain is looking 


at the markets and trade prospects 
across the English Channel with 
renewed appreciation. Significantly 
two top posts in the cabinet are held 
by “good Europeans”’—the prime 
minister himself, and Peter Thorney- 
croft, chancellor of the exchequer. 


‘Good Europeans’ 
Public opinion is by no means 
ready to submerge the British iden- 
tity in some political European 
superstate. Macmillan 
and Thorneycroft are keenly watch- 


But Messrs. 


ing the surprising progress being 
made by the “little Europe” group— 
comprising Italy, West Germany, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Luxembourg—toward building 
a “common market.” This market 
would abolish trade barriers in an 
area inhabited by 160 million people. 

Britain realizes this six-nation area 
would afford a big market for Brit- 
ish goods. And its tariff wall might 
eventually exclude many British 
goods if Britain failed to join up. To 
avoid such a result Macmillan, as 
chancellor of the exchequer, last 
autumn put out a broader plan called 
the “free trade area,” embracing 
18 countries and 260 million people. 
In this area Britain would retain the 
right to give “imperial preference” 
to food imports from the Common- 
wealth—but the external tariffs of 
could differ. 


There are many obstacles to building 


the various nations 


either the common market or the 


more ambitious free trade area. 


But the lessons of Suez may well 
drive Britain and the Continent into 





close economic, if not political, align- 
ment. 

This will not mean that Britain 
lavishes less care, tact or attention 
on its Commonwealth commitments 
than in the past. The evolving asso- 
ciation of nations known as the Com- 
monwealth will soon number more 
countries with dark-skinned people 
than countries with white-skinned 
people. Fortunately for Britain the 
advantages of belonging to this 
world-wide association of traders, 
bankers and like-purposed nations is 
still apparent, even after Suez, to the 
newer Asian members as well as to 
the Anglo-Saxon contingent. 

The rebuilding of the unwritten 
Anglo-American alliance is a prime 
concern of the Macmillan govern- 
ment. Mr. Macmillan will go to 
Washington if invited, and Washing- 
ton comment indicates that an invi- 
tation will be extended one of these 
days. President Eisenhower, who 
missed an opportunity to say some- 
thing friendly in his State of the 
Union message, did dispatch a letter 
of “warmest congratulations” to 
Macmillan when he became prime 
minister. 

There now will be new ambassa- 
dors, and evidently effective ones, in 
both London and Washington. At 
the lower echelons of the Foreign 
Office and State Department it is in- 
sisted that consultations never ceased. 
Certainly officials are conferring back 
and forth daily regarding NATO, 
economic affairs, the Baghdad pact 
and other matters of common con- 
cern. 


In the Middle East the British 


have no intention of being counted 
out. British oil holdings in the Per- 
sian Gulf are still secure. Britain’s 
relations with Baghdad pact signa- 
tories will be resumed when the cur- 
rent necessity for Britain to “lie low” 
has passed. If the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine means business—and London 
is willing to believe that it does— 
Britain can play the role of junior 
partner in many development 
schemes, even as its oil payments 
have been recently helping Iraq to 
embark on irrigation and hydroelec- 
tric projects. 

Britain's Economic Position 

Basically Britain’s economic posi- 
tion is by no means disastrous. The 
run on sterling has been halted. 
Whereas the motorcar industry is in 
some trouble, export orders cram the 
books in the engineering and capital 
equipment industries—orders for 
mills and factories, bridges and gen- 
erators, docks and cranes and atomic 
power stations. 

The next few months of oil strin- 
gency will not be easy. But the Mac- 
millan regime, possessing a comfort- 
able majority in Parliament, is in no 
mood to go to the country in a gen- 
eral election. Given a quick reopen- 
ing of the Suez Canal, no new threats 
to the pound, and a minimum of 
should 


squeeze through the Suez crisis with- 


strikes at home Britain 


out major damage, its foreign policy 
realigned and streamlined. 


Mr. Stringer, who is chief of the Washing- 
ton News Bureau of The Christian Science 
Monitor and author of the front-page col- 
umn, “The Washington Scene,” has just 
returned from an assignment in Britain. 
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Is Israel Here to Stay ? 





There is one basic question at the 
root of all the trouble in the Middle 
East: Is Israel here to stay? Answer 
that, and boundary disputes can be 
settled. Answer that, and economic 
conflicts can be resolved. Answer that, 
and racial and religious disputes can 
be adjusted. 

But there must be a clear answer— 
and an answer that is unanimous. 
Today the crisis in the Middle East, 
stripped of hate and fear and dema- 
goguery, arises from the fact that the 
area is divided on this question, and 
so is the world. Israel says it is here 
to stay—and will fight to prove it. 
The United States says Israel is here 
to stay—and implies it might fight to 
assure this but will not say so flatly. 
Other nations also say Israel is here 
to stay—but promise nothing to 
make sure it does. The United Na- 
tions, which created Israel, might be 
expected to fight for its offspring— 
but it has given no promise and so 
far lacks the necessary machinery. 

But if there are some powerful na- 
tions which say, and believe, that 
Israel’s sovereignty is inviolable, 
there are other—and some geographi- 
cally closer—nations which declare 
openly and emphatically that Israel 
must go. To put it bluntly, either 
Israel must agree to commit national 
suicide, or its Arab neighbors must 
accept it as a permanent political 
entity. 

Under the circumstances all cur- 
rent efforts to solve Middle East 
problems are only palliatives. At- 
tempts to settle boundaries cannot 
accomplish much as long as one party 
to boundary disputes is determined 
the other should have no boundaries 
at all. Moves to alleviate economic 


troubles can never result in improve- 


ments when one side insists the other 


should have no economy at all. 


U.S. Policy a Compromise 


United States policy toward Israel 
—under Democrats as well as under 
Republicans—is a combination of 
fact and fiction. It is a compromise 
between principles and expediency. 
Washington asserts that Israel is, 
should be, and must be. But it will 
not guarantee any particular Arab- 
Israeli borders—that is, it will not 
do so unless Israel and its Arab neigh- 
bors agree on their borders, which 
is at present impossible. Or it will 
guarantee Israeli frontiers if the UN 
will do the same—but the UN has 
some members who refuse to admit 
that Israel even exists. 

Students of the Arab-Israeli con- 
that it is 
enough for the United States to sup- 


flict are convinced not 
port UN resolutions. They have been 
ignored in the past; they are ignored 
today. They are effective when the 
parties to a dispute observe them; 
they are inoperative when the parties 
decide to ignore them. If the United 
States is to have the same code of 
conduct for its friends as for its ene- 
mies, it should insist that both friend 
and enemy observe its principles; 
otherwise it is only punishing its 
friends while leaving its enemies un- 
touched. It has made new friends of 
the Arabs by insisting that its old 
friends—Britain, France and Israel— 
observe UN resolutions; but it has 
disappointed its old friends by doing 
nothing so far to enforce Arab com- 
pliance with UN resolutions. 

The United States is prepared to 
pour dollars into the Middle East for 
economic projects that have vast po 


tential for good. But it finds its ef 


forts hampered by the bitter rivalries 
between the various governments in 
the region. Certain local assistance is 
possible, but any river system projects 
and refugee resettlement programs 
must be accepted by feuding regimes 
and hostile officials before they can 
be carried out effectively. 

Theoretically, and actually, the 
United States holds that Israel should 
withdraw to its preaggression bor- 
ders. But it is increasingly aware that 
the Gaza Strip and the Gulf of 
Aqaba should be covered by special 
provisions. Someone must see to it 
that these areas never again become 
points of contention between Arab 
and Jew. 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles has let it be known he is not 
averse to seeing the UN Emergency 
Force now in the Middle East devel- 
op into a more or less permanent 
body. The purpose of such a force is 
to keep the warring parties apart. 
But here again, United States efforts 
and interests are only palliatives. Not 
until Washington or the UN can get 
the rival parties to sit down together 

in effect, to recognize each other 
and discuss their differences is there 
any chance of a permanent settle 
ment. 

As it now is, the Arabs won’t sit 
down with the Israelis, even to dis 
agree. They say that since they do 
not recognize Israel’s existence they 
cannot recognize a spokesman for a 
nonexistent state. 

To sum up, the Arabs won’t accept 
Israel as a political entity; the Israelis 
won’t conveniently disappear. Once 
this problem has been solved, all 
other problems of the area will be 
soluble. 


NEAL STANFORD 


How Can UN 
Be Strengthened ? 








- those who believe that the 
world needs the United Nations, 
recent international crises raise dis- 
turbing questions concerning its abili- 
ty, as now constituted, to serve the 
functions which it was intended to 
serve. What can the UN do about 
Hungary? about the Suez Canal? 
about the Middle East? 


UN Not What It Should Be 


Current developments fit no one’s 
concept of what the UN should be. 
It is not copsonant with the role of 
the international organization that 
Hungary or Egypt—or any other 
state—can deny admittance to UN 
officials and that the UN can only 
stand on the sidelines and shout re- 
criminations. Or that Israel and the 
Arab states should be able to engage 
in constant shooting at each other in 
disregard of numerous UN resolu- 
tions. Or that Egypt should be able 
to defy the Security Council and 
blockade the Suez Canal and then 
take this vital waterway under its 
nationalist control. Or that, on the 
other hand, Britain and France, in- 
tervening to do what the UN could 
not or would not do, should be con- 
demned by the UN, although the 
United States, under comparable cir- 
cumstances, had acted independently 
of the UN in Greece, with NATO, 
and in Korea. And now the United 
States under the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine claims to serve the United Na- 
tions by shutting the U.S.S.R. out of 
the Middle East, although this action 
could not possibly obtain enough 
votes in either Security Council or 
General Assembly to support it. 

All this is very confusing. Saddest 
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of all, in none of these controversies 
does anyone think of making use of 
law or judicial settlement. 

The principal reason why such in- 
consistency is possible is the method 
by which the UN reaches its deci- 
sions. As an institution it was given 
no more authority than to talk and 
make recommendations. The UN is 
simply machinery through which the 
sovereign states who are its members 
can act if they can agree to act. In 
this sense the UN is indispensable, 
but people want and expect it to do 
more than this. 

And yet, we cannot afford to give 
more power to the UN so long as it 
maintains its present decision-mak- 
ing process. Decisions are reached by 
political vote based on “sovereign 
equality,” and justice falls between 
the stools of a veto in the Security 
Council and an anticolonial majority 
in the General Assembly. To give 
but one example, whether right or 
wrong, what chance had Britain and 
France in the Suez situation? 


Irresponsible Majority 


Granted equality of voting, the 
General Assembly is at present con- 
trolled by a majority of small and ir- 
responsible states—irresponsible in 
the sense that each is too weak to 
contribute to implementation of the 
decisions which they may take. Of 
the 76 members reported for the 
1956 budget, 60 pay less than 1 per- 
cent; 28 of these pay no more than 
0.1 percent; and 14 pay the lowest 
unit, 0.04 percent. The United States 
pays a third of the budget and has 
one vote; the 20 Latin American 
states all together pay less than 6 
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percent but have 20 votes; the five 
great powers pay 70 percent of the 
budget but have less votes than six 
Arab states which together contrib- 
ute 0.8 percent. There are altogether 
23 Arab-Asian-African votes, to 
which can always be added 10 Com- 
munist votes and usually the 20 votes 
of the Latin American states, which 
can be counted on for anything 
directed against a colonial power; 
and a number of others, including 
the United States, which would fre- 
quently join in. 

The states in this majority resent, 
with some justification, the domina- 
tion long exercised over them by the 
colonial powers and by the white 
race, and their interest is primarily 
the negative one of swatting the 
colonial powers in every possible 
way. Their feeling is that if a given 
people can be freed from the colonial 
power now ruling it, all problems 
are solved. They do not concern 
themselves with other oppressed peo- 
ples, nor with the future of those— 
for example, Libya and Indonesia— 
whom they free to make their own 
way under difficult economic circum- 
stances. But if the UN should have 
to support these newly independent 
states, the anticolonial nations would 
pay little of the cost involved. The 
American people have been thinking 
along the same lines as the Afro- 
Asian bloc, but we should bear in 
mind that the United States, too, is 
a colonial power and that it, too, is 
a great nation and a representative 
of the white race. 

The attitude of this UN majority 
is understandable. This attitude 

(Continued on page 86) 
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_. United Nations could be 
strengthened by four approaches 
which do not involve amendment of 
the United Nations Charter. 

(1) Reduction of the Influence of 
Crusading Ideologies in International 
Relations 

The major obstacle to effective 
action by the United Nations in the 
political field has been the division 
of the world between the ideologies 
of Marxist communism and demo- 
cratic liberalism. 

This division has encouraged the 
development of rival “collective self- 
defense” blocs—NATO and Warsaw 
—each suspected of aggressive inten- 
tions by the other. The results have 
been extreme instability of the power 
equilibrium, mutual fears of attack, 
an arms race, increasing interna- 
tional tension, inability of the veto- 
ridden Security Council to function, 
establishment of blocs in the General 
Assembly distorting its reflection of 
world public opinion, an absence of 
the spirit of tolerance called for by 
the Charter, incapacity of represen- 
tatives of the principal states to ex- 
international 


amine problems on 


their merits, and involvement of 
most international conflicts in the 
“cold war,” which makes their peace- 
ful solution exceptionally difficult. 


This has partly 


ameliorated by some reduction in 


situation been 
Soviet tyranny and expansionism 
since the death of Stalin, by the com- 
mon conviction the 
Geneva “summit” conference in 


1955 that hydrogen war would be so 


manifested at 


suicidal that no government is likely 
voluntarily to embark upon it, and by 
the rise of independent nationalism 
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above ideologies, evidenced by “Tito- 
ism” in Yugoslavia, by the develop- 
ments in Poland and Hungary, and 
by declarations of the Soviet Union, 
Communist China and the United 
States in the autumn of 1956. 

This trend toward decentraliza- 
tion and internal restraints in the 
great alliance systems and toward the 
reduction of the international influ- 
ence of ideologies presents new op- 
portunities for the United Nations. 
This was illustrated by the initiative 
that the Security Council, the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the secretary-gen- 
eral were able to take to stop hostili- 
ties in the Middle East and to unite 
world opinion on the Hungarian epi- 
sode in the autumn of 1956. 

The General Assembly might dis- 
charge its function of “initiating 
studies and making recommenda- 
tions for the purpose of promoting 
international cooperation” (Art. 13) 
by examining the obstacles to co- 
operation arising from the develop- 
ment of ideological blocs, propa- 
gandas, and misunderstandings hos- 
tile to the peaceful coexistence of 
nations. 

The General Assembly might also 
exercise supervision over regional ar- 
rangements and defense alliances to 
give assurance that their aims and 
practices are in conformity with the 
purposes and principles of the Unit- 
ed Nations. While the Charter ex- 
pressly requires that measures for 
collective self-defense and the activi- 
ties of regional arrangements be re- 
ported to the Security Council (Arts. 
51, 54), it would seem that if the 
Security Council fails to function in 
this matter the General Assembly can 
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and should exercise supervision by 
calling for reports and recommend- 
ing modification of agreements to 
assure that they are in conformity 
with the Charter. 

Progress in disarmament, admit- 
tance of neutralized states and uni- 
versalization of United Nations 
membership would also be helpful. 

(2) Identification of the United 
Nations with the National Interests 
of Its Members 

The exclusive identification of 
most people with the symbols of a 
particular nation or a_ particular 
ideology and exaggerated ideas of 
sovereignty tend to create the view 
in some states that the United Na- 
tions is, or may be, hostile to na- 
tional interests. This view overlooks 
the fact that the original members 
would not have ratified the Charter 
and nonmember states would not 
have struggled to be admitted unless 
national governments generally be- 
lieved that a functioning United Na- 
tions is in their national interest—a 
belief frequently expressed by Presi- 
dents Truman and Eisenhower. 

The United Nations might con- 
tribute to identifying itself with na- 
tional interests by a more effective 
public relations program, by expand- 
ing technical assistance programs, 
and by more care in avoiding en 
croachment upon the domestic juris 
diction of members by consulting the 
World Court on this 


hostilities require immediate action. 


issue unless 

(3) Peaceful Solution of Interna- 
tional Controversies and Conflicts 

Improvement of United Nations 
procedures to discharge this impor 
tant function would strengthen the 
organization, 

The events of the autumn of 1956 
suggest that the initiative and diplo- 
matic skill of the secretary-general 
may be of great importance. The re- 
fusal of Hungary to admit Mr. Ham- 


(Continued on page 86) 
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(Continued from page 84) 
arouses the sympathy of Americans, 
but it makes difficult the solution of 
current problems and creates certain 
risks for us. It inclines the anticolo- 
nial nations toward cooperation with 
the Soviet Union, which we regard 
as the greatest threat to our security. 
Their recommendations in disputes 
would always be against the colonial 
powers. 

Fortunately, the decisions which 
this majority can take are only rec- 
ommendations. Responsible members 
dislike to disregard even recommen- 
dations, but they are forced to do 
sO in situations where a majority 
political vote can override rights, mis- 
interpret the Charter, and cause in- 


justice. The great powers, on whom 


the UN depends, will have to oppose 


giving more power to the interna- 
tional organization—although it 
needs more power—until a fairer 
means of arriving at decisions is pro- 
vided. And meanwhile, they cannot 
afford to give up the veto. 

Some improvement could be made 
if members would be willing to sub- 
mit their legal disputes to judicial 
determination, but the tendency is 
away from this procedure. Weighted 
voting might offer an answer, but the 
majority would not willingly sur- 
render the equality of voting which 
now gives them control. The bitter- 
ness of the present controversy might 
be somewhat mitigated, and more 
impartial consideration might be 
given to issues in dispute, if criteria 
could be established for determining 
whether a_nonself-governing terri- 
tory, colonial or not, merits respon- 
sible independence. 

In any case, under existing circum- 
stances the members which carry 
larger responsibilities will sometimes 
have to oppose or to bypass the UN 
in decisions as they are now taken. 
The UN can be strengthened only 
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if these member states bring to bear 
on the present situation the weight 
and power they actually have in the 
community of nations. 


Wright 
(Continued from page 85) 

marskjold raises the question of his 
right to diplomatic access to the gov- 
ernments of all members. Under the 
Charter the secretary-general is the 
chief administrative officer of the or- 
ganization and is entitled to bring 
political problems before the Security 
Council. By practice he is the repre- 
sentative authority to make agree- 
ments with states in the name of the 
United Nations. The International 
Court of Justice has defined the Unit- 
ed Nations as an “international per- 
son” with some of the powers of a 
state under international law. Many 
of the members send permanent dip- 
lomatic representatives to the United 
Nations. These circumstances would 
seem to justify the secretary-general 
in claiming diplomatic access to the 
governments of all members and in 
sending occasional, or perhaps per- 
manent, diplomatic representatives 
to their capitals. 

General 


Assembly recommenda- 


tions have authorized a core of 
trained mediators available to states 
to assist them in the solution of con- 
troversies. Experience suggests that 
a single skilled mediator can contrib- 
ute more to the pacific settlement of 
political controversies than a commis- 
sion or committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of states. The latter are 
necessarily incapable of acting freely 
and rapidly in such a situation. 

The General Assembly and Secu- 
rity Council might well revert to the 
League of Nations practice of assign- 
ing a rapporteur to formulate resolu- 
tions .with the object of achieving 
consensus. The actual practice, by 
which partisans of one side seek to 


align the necessary majorities over 
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the opposition of the other side, has 
tended to exaggerate cold-war con- 
siderations, has prevented the Securi- 
ty Council from functioning effec- 
tively, and in the General Assembly, 
has subordinated the peaceful solu- 
tions of disputes to ideological propa- 
ganda and voting victories. 

General Assembly procedures 
should better integrate impartial fact- 
finding, advisory opinions of the 
Court, mediatorial action, and diplo- 
matic initiatives of the secretary-gen- 
eral, with a view to isolating the par- 
ticular controversy from the degen- 
erating influence of great-power ri- 
valries, and to recommending a just 
and acceptable solution. 

(4) Discouragement of Aggression 

“To insure that armed force will 
not be used save in the common in- 
terest” is a major function of the 
United Nations. National decision- 
makers would be more likely to re- 
frain from aggression and to unite 
against it if they knew exactly what 
constitutes aggression. 

It seems clear that in the intent of 
the Charter, aggression refers to the 
use of armed force in international 
relations unjustified by defensive 
necessity, by invitation of the state in 
whose territory the force is used, or 
by authority of the United Nations 
itself. If this limited concept is ac- 
cepted, it seems possible to work out 
a precise definition which, attributes 
a use of armed force to a govern- 
ment, which distinguishes interna- 
tional from domestic uses, and which 
justifies international uses. 

The procedure of first dealing 
with hostilities by provisional meas- 
ures calling for cease-fire and with- 
drawal of force is contemplated by 
the Charter and has been generally 
followed by both the League of Na- 
tions and the United Nations. The 
obligations of members of the United 
Nations to observe such provisional 
measures whether by the Security 
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Council or by the General Assembly 
might be clarified by supplementary 
agreements. 

If such measures fail to stop hos- 
tilities, or even if they succeed, Unit- 
ed Nations police action may be 
called for as it was in the autumn of 
1956 in the Sinai Peninsula. 

The Collective Measures Commit- 
tee, established by the Uniting-for- 
Peace Resolution of 1950, proposed 
an earmarking of forces by members 
for such emergenties. The capacity 
of the United Nations to discourage 


aggression would be aided by a per- 
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manent police force—perhaps finan- 
cially supported by a small percent- 
age of the military budgets of all 
members—and by the more certain 
availability of earmarked contingents 
contributed by member states in 
emergencies. 

The ability of the General Assem- 
bly to discourage aggression would 
be increased if a general treaty were 
negotiated, and open to ratification 
by all members, committing the 
parties to earmark contingents and 
to accept Assembly recommendations 


for a cease-fire, for determination of 
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aggression and for utilizing such 
contingents. The Thomas-Douglas 
Resolution, introduced in the United 
States Senate in 1950, proposed such 
a supplementary agreement with a 
proviso that it would apply only if 
the General Assembly acted with a 
two-thirds majority including at 
least three of the principal powers. 
Such an agreement would not only 
strengthen the United Nations direct- 
ly but would reduce the need for 
such discriminatory and provocative 
special alliances as NATO, Warsaw, 
SEATO and the Baghdad pact. 





Are ‘Neutralists’ 


Against U.S.? 





The policy of the United States to- 
ward what is called neutralism has 
undergone a marked change since 
the Suez Canal crisis at the end of 
October. Before Israel and our West- 
ern allies, Britain and France, had 
attacked Egypt, the tendency in 
Washington was to assume that “he 
who is not with us is against us.” 
Nations which, like India, tried to 
steer an independent course in world 
affairs and to avoid taking the side 
of the non-Communist coalition led 
by the West were suspected of lean- 
ing toward the Soviet bloc. 

True, President Eisenhower at his 
June 7, 1956 press conference had ex- 
pressed understanding of, and even 
sympathy for, the problems of the 
“neutralist” nations, reminding his 
listeners of the comparable problems 
faced by the young American repub- 
lic in its early history. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, however, 


had 


moral” at.the commencement exer- 


described neutralism as “im- 
cises of Iowa State College on June 9, 
1956; and Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon on two occasions, in Manila 


and in Karachi, during his tour of 


Asia had made critical remarks about 
the position taken by India as well 
as other neutralist nations which had 
declined to join the United States- 
sponsored Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization. 

Yet when the Suez crisis occurred 
on October 31, the immediate re- 
sponse of the United States was to 
denounce the use of force by Britain, 
France and Israel, although all three 
declared they had been forced to act 
in defense of their national security. 
For a solution of this crisis Washing 
ton turned, not to any of the existing 
collective security systems of which 
it is a member, but to the United Na 
tions, where it found itself acting on 
the same side as the U.S.S.R. in de- 
manding a cease-fire. Since then, ac- 
cording to James Reston in The New 
York Times on January 27 


, “the 
United States Government is rather 
pleased with its new independence 
from Britain and France. It has been 
going its own way for a long time in 
the Far East. It is now ‘going it 
alone’ in the Middle East.” 

Does this 


“‘go-it-alone”’ course 


make the United States a “neutralist,” 


as some observers have suggested? 
To answer this question we must 
define what 


“neutralism” means. If 


India, generally regarded as the 


ranking proponent of this attitude, 
is taken as an example, then neutral- 
ism, first of all, is not synonymous 
with isolation. In spite of the grave 
internal problems the Republic of 
India has grappled with since achiev- 
ing independence in 1947, it has not 
hesitated to seek and exercise a role 
of leadership not only in Asia but 


also on the world stage. 


Is U.S. Neutralist ? 


Nor does neutralism correspond to 
the concept of neutrality which the 
United States accepted before both 
world wars—if neutrality means 
avoidance of international political 
commitments. India is not only a 
member of the Commonwealth, 
which it did not leave after the Suez 
episode in spite of public outcry 
against Britain’s conduct. It is also 
an active member of the United Na- 
and of other 


tions international 


agencies—and in this respect differs 


from Switzerland, a traditionally 








neutral country which has refused 
to jeopardize its status, safeguarded 
by an international agreement, by 
joining the United Nations. 

Neutralism, moreover, does not 
mean pacifism. Although India re- 
mains attached to the philosophy of 
nonviolence inherent in Hinduism 
and translated into political terms by 
Mahatma Gandhi, it maintains a 
small but well-trained army deployed 
along its northern borders. 


What Neutralism Is 


In essence, neutralism as advocated 
by India, means nonalignment with 
this or that bloc of nations, no matter 
how worthy their intentions, and 
freedom to choose whatever course 
may seem most desirable at a given 
moment from the point of view of 
national interest. That India, in spite 
of its advice to other nations about 
moral conduct, will act as it thinks 
best even if this means defiance of 
the United Nations was shown on 
January 26, when Kashmir’s 1947 ac- 
cession to India was legalized through 
its new constitution, contrary to the 
UN Security Council resolution of 
January 24. This resolution declared 
that such accession without the plebi- 
scite promised by Mr. Nehru would 
not be internationally binding. 

Thus neutralism might be de- 
scribed as pursuit of national interest 
qualified in greater or lesser degree 





by cooperation with the United Na- 
tions, but with no commitments to 
collective security systems outside the 
UN such as SEATO, NATO or the 
Baghdad pact. The United States 
since October 31 has combined a 
policy of greater independence from 
its Western European allies with 
greater reliance on the United Na- 
tions. At the same time, President 
Eisenhower made it crystal clear in 
his second inaugural address on Janu- 
ary 21 that he rejects isolationism, 
saying: “No nation can longer be a 
fortress, lone and strong and safe.” 
But in contrast to India the United 
States continues to remain a member 
of extra-UN collective security blocs. 
The question now under discussion 
is the future significance of these 
blocs. 

To give one example, NATO, ac- 
cording to some observers, is threat- 
ened by the withdrawal of French 
units to Algeria, Britain’s plans for 
cuts in defense expenditures, West 
Germany’s delay in building up its 
military forces and Greek-Turkish 
tension over Cyprus. Washington, 
however, believes that the Hungarian 
crisis has alerted Western Europe to 
the Russian threat and that NATO 
can be reinforced by nuclear weap- 
ons, including guided missiles. 

Yet the simultaneous crises in 
Egypt and Hungary have also en- 


couraged the spread of neutralist 


sentiment. The feeling of impotence 
induced by the Suez episode has 
accelerated the 


movement toward 
European unity and has caused Brit- 
ain and France to look more critical- 
ly at the United States. The desire 
for independence, tempered by rec- 
ognition of realpolitik, has made 
leaders in the Eastern European 
in the Middle East 
seek security in detachment from 
great-power blocs. As a Polish writer 
put it, Gomulka’s Poland wants to 


countries and 


be “The India of Europe.” There is 
talk that Germany might accept neu- 
tralization as the price of unification. 
All this, before Suez, might have 
alarmed the United States. Yet Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has held long pri- 
vate conversations with the arch-ex- 
ponent of neutralism, Indian Prime 
Minister Nehru. The impression 
grows that if the United States can- 
not secure the allegiance of all non- 
Communist countries to the coalition 
it has been leading, it may settle for 
neutralism as the best possible alter- 
native to these countries’ outright 
alignment with communism. In 
short, instead of thinking that the 
neutralists are necessarily “against 
us,” we may come to regard them as 
helpful to stabilization of the world 

community. 
Vera Micuetes Dean 


(The sixth in a series of eight articles on 
“Decisions 1957,” a comprehensive 
review of American foreign policy.) 
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